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_—_ Foren -Pourtics, 


) 937d April says that the material aesistance 

The Sat Es * oar by the MMaharaja of Cashmere to the Govern- 

The Maharaja of Cashmere in J ont in conducting the Chitral expedition calls for 

CE a substantial reward, As a tyes for the co werd 

ja’s fai dhesion to the British cause, Government ought to reward him 

7 by eaten a high-sounding title upon him, but by : restoring him to:that 
power which his predecessors exercised over the Cashmere State. + 

9. The Bharat Mitra of the 26th April says that the Japano-Chinese 

eee ay treaty, as at present settled, will tend to do harm 

The Japano-Chinese treaty. to iM commerce of Europe; because Japan, im 

possession of the Formosa island, will be able to interfere with the sea-borne 


trade between Europe and China. : 
3. The Banganivasi of the 26th April says that a discussion is going on 

- in: England as regards the future policy of the 

ater a OR British Government in regard to Chitral. Lord 
Roberts and Mr. Curzon are advocating the annexation of Chitral, while another 
party is opposing them on the ground of expediency. According to the latter, 


Chitral has no strategic importance and it will not pay the cost of keeping it. 


The talk about annexation has given rise to apprehensions in the mind of the 
Indian people, considering the burden of expenditure annexation would most 


likely place on their back. 


4. The Bharat Mitra of the 30th April says that Prince Nusrullah Khan was 

i ad nie visit Welcomed by the Musalmans of Bombay on his 

to ale a prince on is vis’ arrival to that city. In his reply to the addresses 

given him by the. Musalmans, the Prince said that 

his object in visiting England was to strengthen the friendly relation between 

a and Afghanistan and it was his firm belief that this visit would do good 
to the Musalmans at large. Doe ee 


5. The Dainik-o-Samachar wv ¢ the 2nd May has the following :— 
* i aly ia hat will be the course of policy that will be 
ae Cnied aad Baas” " followed by Government with regard to Chitral? 
) We strongly object to the proposal made by some 
Anglo-Indian Ds ag that Chitral should be handed over to Sherif Khan of : Dir. 
This Sherif Khan was some time ago dethroned by Umra Khan and he had so 


long been living the life of an exile, when, as luck would have it, there took 


place the Chitral imbroglio in which Umra Khan, his natural enemy, became 
involved and incurred the displeasure of the British Government. Sherif Khan 
took time by the forelock and re-established himself in Dir. He has a lawful 
claim to thistract of country, and is welcome to it. But he has no right to Chitral, 
to which Amir-ul-Mulk has a more rightful claim, and we do not understand 
why, simply relying on the report of Dr. Robertson, the Government should 
deprive him of his right. It is true Amir paved his way to the throne by assas- 
sinating his brother. But this practice of murdering a brother has through 
long years become almost a custom in Chitral, and it is not easy to understand 
why this question should be raised now for the first time. There is another 
charge against Amir. Dr. Robertson says that it is he who conspired with Umra 
Khan against the British Government. We fail, however, to discover the hostile 
eres — may have led Amir to call for the assistance of Urma.Khan. He 
Plot — the English army and so he had no necessity of seeking Umra 
= ee . &: e Ber have invited the latter with the peaceful object of establish- 
rah - bis in his territory, and as an independent sovereign he had every right 
Ai yor Bi Me veg suppose that the Mehtar of Chitral is a vassal of the 
or Roca S ang ; he has never owned the suzerainty of the latter. And 
wees by - — is more un jestifichie on the part of the Government than to 
Cashmere Boise: ud of Chitral to subjection on the plea of the suzerainty of 
r. Robertson, after thus chargin i spi | 
ae er thus ¢ g Amir-ul-Mulk with conspiracy and 
sleies of Bai = erecting him in the eye of the Government, a a the 
pred 3 . _ wik, &@ younger brother of Amir. It is almost sure that the 
ment of India and the Secretary of State will agree to his proposal. 


BHaRAT MITRA, 
April 23rd, 1895. 


BHARAT MITRA, 
April 26th, 1895. 


BaNGANIVASI, 
April 26th, 1895. 


BHARAT MITRA, 
April 30th, 189¢. 


DaINIK-0-SaMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


M ay 2ud, 1895. 


CHarRvU MIHIR, 
April 23rd, 1895, 
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Morality and justice, however, do not sanction such a course of action. It ig 
both saivally and politically wrong to deprive Amir of his territory. 

So far about Chitral. But what will be done with Bajaur? It will be 

wrong to deprive Umra Khan of his territory. It may be true that he is now 


a captive of the Commander-in-Chief of Afghanistan, but he does not thereh 
forfeit his claim to his throne. He has not up to this time fought a single 
battle with the British army of expedition which without any Justification 
marched through his territory. It will, however, be hoping against hope to 
expect Umra Khan to be re-established in his kingdom, when it is proposed by 
the Government to exile him to India. The Government has incurred great 
trouble and expense in reducing Chitral and Bajaur to subjection, and it cannot 
be satisfied without annexing them. ‘The idea of annexation is in the ascendent, 
The Governor-General is now completely in the hands of the Military authori. 
ties who are of course all for annexation, and who are being supported in their 

olicy by the late Commander-in-Chief of India. But even if Chitral is not 
ormally annexed, practically it will be. It is our conviction that a puppet will 
be raised to the throne and Dr. Robertson will practically rule.. But sucha olicy 
will mean increased expenditure for the Indian treasury and consequently an 
increased burden on the shoulders of the Indian people. 

It will be committing a stupendous political blunder to hand over Bajaur 
to the Khan of Dir. The people of Bajaur with all their love of freedom 
will not tamely bear the sight of a man made their king by a foreign Govern- 
ment, You can exile Umra Khan; you cannot banish the entire population of 
Bajaur. None but Umra Khan will be able to keep them under control. The 
British Government may now wash its hands clean of Bajaur by handing it over 
to the Khan of Dir, but ere long it will have to send another expedition to that 
quarter to keep its warlike people under proper control. | 

It is on these grounds that we think that the most advisable policy to 
follow will be to give Bajaur to Umra Khan, Dir to Sherif Khan and Chitral to © 
Amir-ul-Mulk; and then to bind all these Chiefs by an obligation to respect 
British supremacy in all those parts. Even such a policy will be a source of 
difficulty ; for the greater responsibility implied by it will surely be followed by 
correspondingly onerous duties. But as the Government is not prepared to 
entirely give up its connection with these hilly tracts of country, we can 
safely advise it to follow a line of action which is least beset with difficulties. 
The idea of annexation should be given up altogether. It will not benefit 
India; it will not make it more secure against Russia, it will arouse the hostility 
of the mountain tribes in the North-Western frontiers. 

The Governor-General, we learn, is now busy conferring with his Council 
—the Military authorities in especial—as regards the policy to be followed in 
connection with Chitral and Bajaur. We cannot say what is the conclusion 
that is likely to be arrived at, but we can divine its nature from ‘the line of 
action which the Government has to some extent already followed in connection 
with Chitral. That Dr. Robertson still continues to stay at Chitral is an indica- 
tion that he will in future reign there supreme. But it will not be quite 
advisable to rely entirely on him. He is opposing the interest of Amir and 
has made Suja-ul-Mulk his protegé. It will not, therefore, be safe to rely on 
Dr. Robertson’s impartiality. ‘lhe arrangement that he proposes to make in 
Chitral is certainly objectionable, and not even the Pioneer can accept it. 
Suja-ul-Mulk is a boy of 12. It may be easy to rule Manipur through a boy- 
king ; it will not be easy to rule a turbulent people like the Chitralis through a 
puppet. In that case, the British Government will become the de facto ruler of 
Chitral, but the mountain tribes will not bear that. ‘I‘here will be complica- 
tions again in Chitral, and even the friendly Khan of Dir will turn into an 
enemy of the British Government from the sheer necessity of self-defence, There 
is time yet to be warned against such future calamities. 


I1.—Home ApMInisTRATION, 
(a)— Police. | 
6. The Charu Mihir of the 23rd April says that the order of the District 
An order of the District Super- Superintendent of Police, Mymensingh, requiring 


intond.nt of Police, Mymensingh. ©VETY Officer in charge of a thana personally to pay 
visits t0, and keep under surveillance released 


es 2 


convicts residing within his jurisdiction, prevents. those officers from devoting 


h time to the investigation of cases. 
andes surveillance can be safely entrusted to he “constables. pi 
7. The Vikrampur of the 25th April draws the attention of the Police 
authorities in Vikrampur to the prevalence of theft 
Thieves in Vikrampur. in that place. The Sa a has been pains ia to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, ‘with what result it is not'as yet known. 
Fea load Beles is fully acquainted with the nests of theives and other dis- 
reputable characters in the place; and if it keeps a close eye upon them, they 
cannot carry on their trade with so much case and facility as at present. The 
days of such notorious thieves as Iswar Thakur and Jayed Khan have been 
numbered, but still in places like Anantasar, Ranigao and Damla, a large 
number of thieves are said to have settled themselves, and to be carrying on 
their nefarious trade without let or hindrance. The Police can ferret out these 
men from their nests if it only takes a little trouble to do so; and the wonder is 
that it has not yet thought fit to move in the matter. | 


8. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 25th April says that the real 
fact about the riot, which took place at the Titagarh 
jute mill is that the Musalman labourers in the 
mill having been refused leave to offer their Zd nemaz, did not attend the mill 
ontheId day. On the day following when they returned to work, the manager 
told them to goaway. They, however, insisted upon remaining there until their 
wages for the work done were given them. (Jn this the manager told the 
durwans, who were Hindus, to thrash them and send them away. But seeing 
that even this threat was not dispersing the labourers, he fired his musket at them. 
It is said that in this affray a number of Musalmans were shot dead, and several 
others were wounded. The manager in order to get scot free, threw the blame 
on the Hindus and Musalmans, saying that the accidents were the result of a 
religious quarrel between the Hindu and Musalman labourers, 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


The Titagarh jute mill affair. 


The duty of keeping released convicts 


VIKRAMPUR, 
April 25th, 1895. 


DARUSSALTANAT 
anpD Urpv GuiDs, 


_ April 25th, 1895. 


9. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of. the 23rd April refers toa@rumour cmav Mum, 


to the effect that the abolition of the iswarganj 
Munsifi in the Mymensingh district is in contempla- 
tion, and says that, before deciding upon the step, 
the authorities should note the convenient position which the existing munsifi 
eens and the inconvenience which would be caused by its abolition or 
removal, 

The correspondent also draws the Munsif’s attention to the swarm of 
mukhtars in his court, who make a living by fleecing the suitors. : 


The Iswarganj Munsifi in the 
Mymensingh district. 


April 23rd, 185, 


10. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 23rd April, thus comments on the Borpwan Saxsrvani, 


Bengal Government’s reply to the Hon’ble Babu 
Surendranath Banerji’s interpellation about the 
Subordinate Judicial Service :— : 
There is not a more hard-working class of Government servants than the 
members of the Subordinate Judicial Service, and it isa matter of regret that 
the Lieutenant-Governor should have found fault with them. ‘I'hese men 
generally work hard in office for eight or nine hours continuously, and have 
not unfrequently to devote the spare hours of morning and evening to a con- 
scieutious discharge of their official duties. To say that these men who are 
thus in harness from day-dawn to night-fall, who ruin their health and often 
run the risk of dying an untimely death, in order to faithfully discharge their 
duties, are wilfully dilatory in their work, is to do them grave injustice. - The 
members of the Subordinate Judicial Service leave nothing undone to “clear 


their files” without compromising their conse; othi 
expected from an ordinary ee nscience, and nothing more can be 


Justice cannot be properly administered wi | 
ae with electric speed. It should 
always be administered in a ae and judicious manner. The. administrator of 


justice should never attach greater importance to the necessity of clearing 


his file than the dispensation of justice ; ‘mvarti cat 
Those who seek the protection of law 6 Ap vigaiang cle nesta sbapaps oan 


administration of it, and they must get 


The Subordinate Judicial Ser- 
vice, 


Justice for the price they are required. 


ve to pay handsomely for a proper 


April 23rd, 1895, 


SaHACHAR, 
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/ 


to. pay for its proper dispensation. There is a story told of a District Jud 


who, at the fag-end of the year, required one of the Subordinate Judges y : | 
him to dispose of-a large number of appeal cases before the year came to an 
end. The Subordinate Judge, who was a man Of clear conscience and indo. 
endent spirit, said in reply that he could not understand his superior office; 
f he was required to clear his file, he could easily do so in ten or twelve days, 
but if he was required to dispense justice he could not say whether he would 
take an hour or a week to oasis of even one case. The Subordinate Judge 
in the story was fully justified in making such a reply. No civil case is like 
another. One may be intricate enough to take up a week, another may be 
simple enough to be disposed of in an hour. Nothing therefore is more unjus- 
tifiable than administering justice with a race-horse speed. Justice is already 
sufficiently. sn, any at the expense of a proper administration of it, and {o 
give additional force to this speed would be to put justice in jeopardy. ‘It is 
said that in the good old days they had a very primitive way of administering - 
justice. ‘The Judges used to divide at random all the suits under trial into 
two great heaps. One of these heaps was ‘‘ dismissed” and the other was 
‘¢ decreed,” oes Sir Charles Elliott intend to revive the primeval practice? 
The administration of justice is paying. The sale of court-fee stamps 
yields to the Government a handsome revenue which always leaves a large 
surplus after meeting the expenditure on the head of the administration of 
justice. The Government should utilise a portion of this surplus in employing 
an additional number of Munsifs and Subordinate Judges. ‘The administration 
of justice is not a trade that the Government should always look for the profit 
even though it thereby jeopardise justice itself. The Government, however, 
seems to look upon the administration of justice as a source of revenue, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor is not satisfied even with working the members of the 
Subordinate Judicial Service to death. | 
11. The Sahachar of the 24th April has the following :— 


Joint-Magistrates as Officiating Before Sir George Campbell’s time no Civilian 
Sessions Judges. could obtain the post of a Sessions Judge unless he 
had previously served for a term of years as Magistrate and Collector of a district. 
The effect of this rule was very wholesome, because by its operation raw and 
inexperienced Civilians were excluded from the Judicial service, and there was 
consequently little “ig weer of such failure of justice as occurred in the 
Balladhun case. The Sessions Judges were then not only officers of higher 
rank than the District Magistrates, but they also received higher salaries, and 


‘enjoyed the respect and confidence of the whole country. But with Sir George 


Campbell there came achange. Sir George was a determined enemy of the 
system of judicial administration then prevailing. He introduced the system 
of parallel promotion in the executive and judicial services, and thus laid the 
axe at the root of a sound administration of justice. He also originated the 
system, still in vogue, under which a civilian, as soon as he rises to the rank of 
a Joint-Magistrate, is called upon to declare to which of the two lines of the 
Civil Service, the Executive and the Judicial, he would prefer to belong, and 
under which the Civilians who choose the Judicial line are appointed to ofhiciate 
as Sessions Judges while yet in the rank of Joint-Magistrates. Accordingly, 
very young and inexperienced officers are appointed as Sessions Judges ; and 
the result is that these judges are not always able to act uprightly, and in 
spirit of independence. In their decision of cases they are generally biassed 
by the opinions of the District Magistrates, under whom they probably served 
a short time ago, and under whom the may again have to serve. Take the 
Balladhun case. The Sessions Judge who tried it was an Officiating Judge, 


who had a month or two previously served as the Joint-Magistrate of the 


district. - Considering that he was only a human being, was it possible for him 
to take a different view of the case from that expressed by the District 
Magistrate, who was, moreover, present in the Sessions Court when the trial 
was proceeding ? . 7 | 

: And this pernicious system of appointing junior officers as Officiating 
Sessions Judges has been in vogue all these years and since the time of Sir 


George Campbell. It is only of late that the attention of the Government of 


India has been drawn to its mischievous effects, through the exertions of 


of Mr. Caine, M..P. That the Government intends to reform the system of 


| Bee. ee 


J adicial administration is apparent from some of preg va . Feet beth 

hot yet exactly known on eg — Sage tage ths Pas veins: of age shall ‘be 

d that no civilian who is under ‘talrvy=! a des cca Ad 

dine ts a ‘Bessions Judge. It is ho that Government will not':be 
content with any’ hall sea ied before Slt George Campbell. 9 

nervice to tho position “per has heard that without heeding the advice of both 

ee gistrate of Dacca and the Divisional Commis- 


the Ma al C 
The Fordyce Commission. sion er, who wanted to | commit Mr. Fordyce to the 
Sessions for trial, the Benga 


] Government has eS a Commission to: try 
bim. ‘The Sessions Court ‘could have inflicted 1 


@ proper punishment on the 
if it had found him guilty, ! vull | 01 

ese opinion in regard ay hin guilt or innocence. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the Government decided in favour of a Commission, and the more 
50, as &@ Cosmmiedon will be an expensive thing. The constitution of the Com- 
mission, however, composed as it hasbeen of two of the ablest officers under 
Government, has the writer’s approval. But, considerin the gravity of the 
charges which have ‘been brought against Mr. Fordyce, there would have been 
no harm in committing him, like an ordinary criminal, to the Sessions. 

13, With reference to the remark of the Bengal Government ‘that the 
 Joint-Magistrates in District appointment of inexperienced Joint-M trates to 
Judgeships. District Judgeships is a necessary evil, the. Banga- 
nivasi of the 26th April observes that it is difficult to understand in. what lies 
the ‘‘unavoidable necessity” of Government. Government’s necessity, like the 
prediction of the astrologer, is incomprehensible. : Oe: 
> 14, The Sulabh Dainik of the 27th April says that Mr. Herald who, as 
a Magistrate in Assam, made that place too hot for 
the people and who, subsequently as a Magistrate 
in the North-Western Provinces, showed undue favour towards the Musalmans 
at the cost of the Hindus, is now, thanks to Sir Charles Elliott, the District 
Magistrate of Faridpur. He has of late made himself sufficiently notorious 


The Magistrate of Faridpur, 


by his conduct in connection with a dacoity case, the particulars of which are © 


briefly as follows:—On the 15th May 1894, one Babu. Tarak Chandra Bose 
and his gomasta were going to Faridpur in a boat in order to institute a suit 
against one of his debtors, Aijuddi. 
band of dacoits, and its occupants to save themselves crossed over to the other 
side of the river and took shelter in a jungle, where they were discovered, the 
next morning,: in a sorrowful plight. Information was at once sent to the 
nearest Police-station, and the Police, guided by information received by-them, 
_ made a searching inquiry in Mukandapati where Aijuddi lived. The result of 
the inquiry was that the Police discovered a few pieces of cloth stowed away 
in the houses of Aijuddi’s father and of a’'man named Rung Bachir. These 
clothes were, from the washerinan’s mark on them, identified to be those worn 
by Trak Chandra at the time of the dacoity. The result of the inquiry bein 
communicated to the higher Police authorities, the Divisional-Inspector an 
the Sub-Inspector of the locality appeared on the scene and placed Bachir in 
hajat with a view to prosecute him. At this time Aijuddi had made himself 
scarce and the Police tried to find out his whereabouts. Strange to say, 
however, the Police-Inspector who came back from head-quarters two days 
after, reported the case as false and released the prisoner on the 20th of May. 
But the matter did not end here. Scarcely three weeks had ed when 
Mr. Herald, the District Magistrate, issued a summons against the much-injured 
complainant calling on him to show cause why he should not be prosecuted. 
under section 211 of the Indian Penal Code. Before the issue of the summons, 
however, Tarak Chandra had applied for a further inquiry into and a trial 
of the case. Mr. K. C. Sarkar, Senior Deputy Magistrate of Faridpur, accord- 
ingly instructed Mr. N. N. Roy, another Deputy Magistrate, to personally inquire 
into the case and report on it. Mr. Roy on inquiry found the particulars 
of the case to be true and recommended that both ‘Rijuddi and Rung Bachir 
a sree under section 411 of the Indian Penal Code and one of them also 
under section 380. So it is quite clear that Mr. Herald, in issuing the summons 
ai Tarak Chandra disbelieved the report of an experienced Deputy- 
agistrate who had made a personal inquiry into the case. ‘l'arak Chandra had 


ut will fully restore the Judicial | 


but the Commission ‘will be able only to’ 


At night the boat was attacked by a 
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no other alternative than to ap to the High Court against the order of 
Mr. Herald. The High Court decided in favour of the petitioner, held the : 
order of the Magistrate to be unlawful.and instructed Mr. Roy to try the cage, 
Mr. Herald, however, transferred the case to the file of another Deputy 
Magistrate, Babu J agabandhu Khan, who c the prisoner with the commis- 
sion of dacoity and committed him to the Sessions. Mr. Herald was now in 
a fix and had no other alternative than to instruct the Government Pleader not 
to carry on Poel ogg og ope And when the complainant himself engaged the 
services of a pleader, he instructed the Government Pleader to withdraw the 
case on behalf of the Crown. The case was withdrawn and the prisoners were 
set free without a trial, 
The case throws a lurid light on the administration of criminal justice in 
this country. Has any body ever witnessed such unlawful proceedings as those 
of Mr. Herald? ‘There is law in British India, but it is of no use when it has 
to be administered by Magistrates like Mr. Herald. What ground had 
Mr. Herald to withdraw the case? None but the fact that the prisoners were 
Musalmans and the complainant a Hindu. Even the powerful High Court 
could do nothing in the matter and can do nothing to get justice properly 
administered when the Magistrates themselves are bent on doing injustice. 
And the misfortune is that there is no remedy for the evil during the rule of 


- Sir Charles Elliott. 


15. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 29th April draws the attention 
of the Lieutenant-Governor to the conduct of 
poit. _tierald, Magistrate of Mr, Herald, Magistrate of Faridpur, in connection 
arid pur. ° : “ah ° 
with a recent case of dacoity. A dacoity was com- 
mitted in the river upon the person of. a gentleman of Faridpur. ‘The. dacoits 
were all known to him and they were therefore easily identified and arrested 
by the Police who found on the person of one of them a portion of the stolen 
property. The Police Inspector and two Deputy Magistrates, upon sufficient 
evidence, charged the man with dacoity and he was committed to the Sessions. 
The Magistrate, Mr. Herald, however, took a different view of the matter and 
had the case withdrawn by the Government Pleader. Nobody is sorry for 
the release of the prisoner who, by the way, is a Musalman, but it 1s impossible 
not to strongly condemn the conduct of the Magistrate who prosecuted the 
robbed gentleman, on the charge of having brought a false case ‘against an 
innocent man. The High Court which was moved has acquitted him of all 
offence. As for the Lieutenant-Governor, if he does not take a serious notice 
of the conduct of Mr. Herald, his ill repute will reach its climax. 

16. ‘The Bharat Mitra of the lst May says that in the course of the trial 
of an old offender who was charged with theft at 
the Agra Judge’s court, it was proved that the 
accused, who had been just set free from a long term of imprisonment, found 
himself compelled on his way home, which was far off, to support himself by 
theft. The Judge in delivering judgment said that he would have done the 
same thing if he had been placed in the man’s position. The man, however, 
was punished. 


Theft on compulsion. 


(c)—Jails. 

17. The Banganivasi of the 26th April says that mortality in haat is 
heavier than in jail. This is a significant fact. 
| The Bengal Government has, with a view of 
reducing the mortality in Aayat, issued a circular requiring all Magistrates to 
—. the trial of prisoners charged with non-bailable offences, This, however, 

ill not be a full remedy for the evil complained of. Very few men die in 
hajat from the effects of anxiety. T'he true and more effective remedy is to be 
sought in a different direction, The principal cause of the mortality in hajat 
is the torturing of prisoners by the Police in order to force them to make 
confessions. ‘his is as much known to the Lieutenant-Governor as to an 
other person. But His Honour is a great friend and defender of the Police, 
whom he is ever loath to chastise, and so he hastried to conceal the real evil b 
prescribing a remedy about which there can be no doubt whatever that it wi 
not produce the desired effect. A more radical remedy than the very super- 
ficial one prescribed by the Lieutenant-Governor is needed to remove the evil. 


Hajat mortality. 
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(f )—Locat Sely- Government and Municipal Administration. 


18, The Charu Mihir of the 23rd April writes as follows:— 
coremment and the District Sir Charles Elliott has himself admitted that the 
pords in the matter of water revalence of fever and cholera in the mufassal is 
supply: 1 eet or the most part due to a scarcity of good drink- 
.. water, and he een pointing out year after year the necessity of 
keeping # reserved tank in every village for removing this grievance. The 
strict Boards, however, have paid little heed to this advice. re 

It is necessary that Government should fix for every Distaict Board the 
amount it should, spend every year in providing for a supply of good drinking 
water. But Sir Charles Elliott’s remarks in this connection have disheartened 
tho write. : = ‘Pe ont poate iy * begs yong gms ae Honour said that 

istrict Bo ent trom two to e thousand rupees eve ear 
+, making this provision. But this small annual expenditure will take pit to 
mpply every village in a district with a reserved tank. 

te is difficult to understand why the Board authorities should be so parsi- 
monious of the rate-payers’ money when the question is one of supplying one 
of their first necessaries of life, while they spend that money freely on a Brod 
education, famine relief and a thousand po ac matters at the instance of Govern- 
ment. Sir Charles Elliott grows angry with a District Board if it does not 
g .~ er gyegg on dager education, but he has nothing to say to 
the Boards if they fail to make adequate provision for drinki 
1892-93, the Mymensingh District Board sont Rs, 28,553 os Ghuer stnen! 
tion, and in 1893-94, Rs. 34,463; and this out of an annual income of only 
Rs. 2,75,000. But the Board must spend an annually increasing sum on 
primary education, or it will incur the displeasure of Government. 

A comparison of every District Board’s expenditure on water supply with 
that on primary education will astonish everybody. During the last two years 
the Mymensingh District Board spent only Rs. 2,356 on water suppl peo 
the same culpable neglect characterised the working of every other ‘District 
peut - kon sts ta tate oles a Faridpur and Barisal Boards, which set a 

The main object of the road cess was the supply of drinking water, b 

he su : | t 
ae oe ~~ of Government and the District aks that object has at 

Though owing to a scarcity of good drinking water ] ing i 

il , people are dying in 
—— ony : dal be neg and fever in the Mymensingh district, the 
i seem determined to do nothing themselves to check 
this mortality. The fact is, they seem to regard themselves as so many puppets 
de be: entirely by their official Chairman. And when Sir Charles Elliott 
‘apes to ane See rupees sufficient under the head of tank excavation 
: y one year, where is the official Chairman who will dare to spend more ? 
he writer therefore appeals to the Lieutenant-Governor himself to fi 
eg amount to be spent annually by every District Beard ‘wah 
she tosthers Lat-ll Honour spmeet' a teal. greeanah af Ges bags a 

» L @ real grievance 0 

closing days of his rule, and earn their ahd te.” ee 


(9) —Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


19. The Sahachar, of the 24th April, says that in the matter of railways, 


Railways in Bengal. — 7 pest? far sg -er Pm other provinces. 

, .0ugh it is undeniable that railway extension fosters 
—. me Rpper s erce and that Bengal is not behind any Fe province in 
mca lal enterprise, the authorities have not paid to the question of its rail- 
hts Bi 9g — 4 attention which oy have given to that subject in other 
a aa n on Punjab there is a mile of railway for every 1,000 people, 
wey San a aggre | for every 13,000, in the Bombay Presidency for 
railway rsa sou “ Again, in the Madras Presidency there is a mile of 
rk avery 0 square miles of the area of the province; while in Bengal 
; only two miles for every 74 square miles. This disparity is exceedingly 


unjust: | 
just; and it was expected that it would be soon removed. But the Statement 


wh; 
ich has been issued by the Secretary of State, laying down the expenditure 
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which is proposed to be made on future lines of railways, falsifies tha 
expectation. ‘There is no ‘mention in that Statement of any ofthe lines that aro 
most needed for the commercial development of Bengal. For instance, an 
extension of the Bengal North-Western Railway line to Midnapore which would 
bring into Bengal the produce of the Central Provinces finds no place in the 
Secretary of State’s Statement. There is no mention in it also of any lines in 
Orissa, except the line from Cuttack to Calcutta, which will no doubt prove 
very imoportant. If Orissa is again visited by a famine of the type which 
devastated her in 1866, her people can be saved not by ee im, them to 
excavate canals, but by setting them to construct railways. Besides, Govern- 
ment is pledged to construct railways in Orissa, and the time has arrived for 
redeeming that pledge. Railways in Orissa will prove a lucrative concern b 
reason of the vast pilgrim traffic in that province. More lines are needed jn 
Assam, in order to fully develop the tea industry. 


(h)— General. 


20. The Vikrampur, of the 25th April, approves of the Sanitary Commis- 

_.  gioner’s recommendation that the Governmentshould 

int tee of river water with prohibit under section 290 of the Penal Code the 
practice of throwing the dead bodies of men and 

animals into the rivers and canals of Bengal. ‘The writer, however, thinks that 
during the rainy season, most people in East Bengal will find it very difficult to 
burn dead bodies or dispose of them otherwise. The Government should ask 
the Local Boards to find out some means to get over this difficulty. It may be 
got rid of, if in every district some high ground is set apart for the burning of 
the dead bodies of men and the throwing away of the carcasses of animals, for 
in that case, dead bodies would not be apt | to be washed away into rivers and 
canals. The sanitary condition of Bengal has so sadly deteriorated that no 
means should be left untried to improve it. 


ILI.—Lears.ative, 


21. With reference to the impending election of members to the Bengal 
Legislative Council, the Vikrampur of the 25th April 
observes that no titled favourite of the Government 
or person in close touch with it should offer himself as a candidate for a seat in 
the Legislative Council. But even if such a man does so, the electors should in 
one voice oppose his election. There are men high in rank, who are in the 
habit of making a show of their courage and independence before the public, 
but who in the presence of high Government officials think discretion to be the 
better part of valour. There are others again, who are in many ways so much 
obliged to the Government that they cannot but side with it and thus do 
incalculable harm to the country. The electors should take particular care to 
prevent the election of such men. There are a thousand-and-one grievances of 
the people and petty instances of tyranny by capricious officials, to which none 
but a man of indomitable energy and unflinching courage, who is not cowed by 
official frowns can have the boldness to compel the attention of the Government. 
Mr. Mehta has set an example of independence and courage which every mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council should follow, and one who cannot do so is not 
worthy of being elected. 


The Council elections. 


IV.—NativE StatTeEs. 


22. The Sahachar of the 24th April says that everybody will be sorry to 
es si hear that the Government of India did not think it 

ee ee necessary to have even the Secretary of State’s 
previous sanction to its deposition of the Maharaja of Bhurtpore. An umiable 
and noble minded man that he 1s, who could have dreamt that Lord Elgin was 
capable of such an act ? 


After the Sepoy Mutiny, certain privileges were conferred on the Native 
Princes and Chiefs, and the then Viceroy, Lord Canning, gave them certain 
Ste Those pledges have been broken in the case of Bhurtpore. Lord 
orthbrook did not depose Mulhar Rao Gaekwar without a careful enquiry into 
the charges which were brought against him, and when Lord Dufferin deposed 
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Theebaw of Burma, he vindicated his action by sa 


a. was not an Indian Prince. “Lord Lansdowne had to obtain the Secre- 
of State’s sanction before temporarily ype Mears the Maharaja of Cashmere 
from the administration of his State. Lord Elgin’s _ bee : 
iitical mistake, and it will alarm all Indian Princes. Considering that the 


t Maharaja of Bhurtpore was installed only a year ago, it has been extreme- 


sggeoto to depose him on the ground of his incapacity to rule. Moreover, 
the privilege of a fair trial—a privilege which 1s enjoyed by the commonest 


subject of her Majesty—should have been conceded to the Maharaja. It is 


hoped that Government will make no delay in publishing all the facts. relating 
to the Maharaja’s deposition. 


93. The Bharat Mitra ) 
| for India, having learnt that the Maharaja of Bhurt- 


— pore has been deposed by the Government of India 
without being allowed time to mend his ways, has called for an explanation 


fom the Government of this country for taking such an unjustifiable course in’ 


regard to the Maharaja. Lo: | 
4, The Hindi Bangavasi of the 29th April says that the Cashmere Council 
in order to increase the revenue of the State pro- 
osed to deduct ten per cent. from the salaries of 
all State officers. But the Government of India rejected the scheme to the 
entire satisfaction of the officers. It was cruel on the part of the Council to pro- 


The Cashmere Council. 


sem to reduce the salaries of the State officers in order to compensate for the 


oss which the State sustained simply on account of the Council’s unwise expen- 


diture. The Indian Princesare deposed for their extravagant habits. Lord 


Lansdowne took to task the Maharaja on that account. But there is none to 
find fault with the Council which proved itself equally extravagant. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS, ~ "eae 


25. The Burdwan Sanjivant of the 23rd April writes as follows :— 

-  Qur country is no doubt poor, but there are 
men in it who are rich enough to meet the cost of 
improving the condition of the Ayurvedic system of medicine. The money 


The Ayurvedic movement. 


that these men waste in the frivolous indulgence of luxuries might feed such a 


profitable undertaking and remove one of the crying wants of the people. It is 
the duty of the Government, one might say, to undertake all such. movements. 


But it should.be remembered that the Government is an’ alien Government and’ 


that it is quite natural on its part to assume an indifferent attitude towards an 
undertaking which is essentially indigenous, It cannot at the same time be 
denied that the Government has done much to benefit the people by patronising 


the western system of medicine and encouraging the spread in this country of: 
the knowledge of the medical science of Europe. And it is not unreasonable to 


suppose thatit might similarly encourage theindigenous system of medicine if its 
merits were properly explained toit. But we need not depend solely upon the 
Government in this matter. The rich aristocracy of the country might help usa 
rood deal. The misfortune, however, is thatthe people themselves are extremely 
apathetic towards the proposed movement, while strange to say, they want an alien 
Government to be more sympathetic towards it. it is certain that an under- 


taking like the present one will not secure success if the rich’ men of the 


country do not largely patronize it. With a few happy exceptions, the practi- 
tioners of native medicine are a starving class of men, and although their com- 
bined action is essentially necessary to carry out the undertaking, their unaided 
efforts will be of no avail in giving it a stability. | | 
in our opinion, the initiative should be safer by the practitioners of native 

medicine. They should form among themselves something like a Medical So- 

ciety and combine their efforts to bring about the desired reform in the 

Ayurvedic system of medicine. With a view to do this, their first object should 
be to carefu ly deliberate over the matter and fix the line of action they should 
low. Some time ago, the well-known Kaviraj Bijayaratna Sen, set on foot’ 
4 movement for the establishment of an Ayurvedic College and the opening of 
4 garden for the cultivation of medicinal plants. The movement has not been 
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of the 25th April says that the Secretary of State 
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heard of since and the noble proposal has perhaps by this time been forgotten. 
all round. This shows thet the unaided offorts of a single person 0 vr 
nothing in the matter, and combined action is mnciepenen necessary, | 

To speak roughly, the moyement to reform the existing condition of the 
Ayurvedic system of medical treatment should be directed towards the following 

ints :-—. 7 | 

(1) To unite the isolated efforts of the: practitioners of native medicing 
by combining them into an association. 

(2) To reform the existing method of treatment and to induce the practi- 
tioners to give up the habit of using stereotyped medicines in a stereotyped 
fashion,. by directing their attention to a proper study of the Ayurvedic system. 
and the method of treatment prescribed in it. They should learn to study the 
virtues of drugs and administer them in a proper manner and in due propor- 
tions. | : 

(3) To study in the use and application of drugs their virtue, action, 
influence and characteristic marks; to study the various methods of properly 
purifying the metals (dhatus) which are used in preparing the medicines. 

(4) To give up using materials for the preparation of. medicines, which. 
grow on impure soil and in an impure climate. ; ae 

(5) To follow a well-conceived plan of teaching tbe principles of: the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine. | 

26. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 1st May has the following :— 

It is said that in the Munshiganj sub-division . 

Cholera in Kast Bengal. of the Dacca district, six hundred: deaths. are. 
taking place every week from cholera and that in Maulavi Bazar, Mollarhat 
and Kazipati too the ravages of the disease are, not less heavy. : 

There can be no doubt that water scarcity is the principal cause of - this 
disease. Good water is not available during summer in most places in Bengal. 
The rivers and other reservoirs of water begin to dry up before winter, and 
become almost completely dry during the cold months, so that in the summer 
people do not know where to get a drop of good drinking wuter. 

The Belvedere Conference reasurred the people. They thought. that. the 
Conference, composed as it ‘was of so many men of intellect, would certainly 
bring about a satisfactory solution of the question of water-supply. But they 
were disappointed. Instead of discussing the question of water-supply, the 
Conference discussed only the question of drainage, and decided upon imposing 
a fresh tax upon the poor raiyats for the construction of drains. A Bil has 
accordingly been drafted. The poor will be oppressed, but they will not get 
what they so sadly want. 

The press is loud in its censure of Government for devoting the proceeds 
of the road cess to other objects than water-supply, in violation of its promise 
to devote them exclusively to the sinking of wells and the excavation of tanks. 
But this censure will fail to effect anything for, as the Sanskrit proverb says, 
‘‘no reliance should be plened on the words of women and of kings.” A 
sovereign’s promise is not the same thing as the promise of an ordinary man. 
Was it not repeatedly and solemnly promised that the Famine Fund should be 
devoted to no other purpase than famine relief? But where is that promise 
now? Has not the Famine Fund been appropriated to other purposes ? 
Has not the hard-earned money of the poor Indian tax-payer been devoted to 
fattening the big stomachs of the Indian Civilians by paying them exchange 
compensation allowances ? 

Again, was not the promise made by Parliament, by Her Majesty’s 
ministers and by Her Majesty herself that employment in the public service 
would be given to all in sole ccnsideration of merit and without distinction 
of caste or creed? But where is that promise now? Is not the nationality of 
a man taken into greater consideration than his merit in giving him employ- 
ment in the public service? 

Once more, when the Stamp Act and the Court-fees Act were assed, it was 
solemnly promised that Government should make no profit out of the law courts, 
but should devote the whole revenue from that source to the improvement 

of the courts. But has that promise been made good? Is not Government 
making a profit out of the law courts, without devoting it either to the amelio- 
ration of the courts or to the reduction of the charges for law suits? For 
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-. violation of its promise, it has been blamed not only by the natives, but | 
= Anglo-Indians and the High Court J udges. But what does such censure 
matter? Violating a promise is nothing uncommon with the G overnment of 
India. It makes a promise when it finds it necessary to make it, and it breaks 
q promise as soon as circumstances demand that it s ould be broken. This is 
western statesmanship! .The people may cry, but their cries will bear no fruit. 
It will be idle, therefore, to remain satisfied with merely blaming Govern- | 
ment. It ought to be taken for granted that Government will do nothing to 
remove the water grievance. It is the people themselves who ought to raise a 
fund and remove it. If Government gives any assistance, well and good; but 
+ will be absolutely foolish to depend entirely upon Government, and die of 

a. | 
Cao ee Amrita’ Bazar Patrika censures Lord Elgin for being busy with the 
Chitral expedition, and doing nothing to arrest the spread of cholera in Kast 
Bengal. But the writer in the Paértka forgets that it is the lives of British 
soldiers and the prestige of the British Government that are at stake in Chitral, 
while in East Bengal, it is only natives that are dying; so it is useless censuring ~ 
the Government. So long as the Government has to maintain its present 

Military expenditure, and goes on keeping highly paid foreigners in its Civil 
~ Service, so long it will fail to get over its financial difficulty, and do anything 
for the welfare of the people. 


It iscertainly Government’s duty to save its subjects from the ravages _ 


of cholera, but as it has not money to do that, its only alternative now is 
to deny the existence of the disease, as it denied famine some months ago, 
and to remonstrate with the people if the cry for help. Who can say 
that this is not already being done in some places? The report of six hundred 
weekly deaths in the Munshiganj sub-division may not be an official report. 
But it is not improbable that.when the cry grows louder, the Divisional Com- 
missioner, Mr. Luttman-Johnson, will sit down to write a report, denying the 
very existence of cholera. | 

It is not known whether Mr, Luttmun-Johnson has sent out doctors, or is 
engaged in writing a report pooh-poohing the existence of the disease. But 
if Government sends medical aid at all, it should send homceopaths with homeo- 
athic medicines. Sir Charles Elliott has the courage of his convictions, and 
it is hoped that he will not be overawed by allopaths. His Honour ought to 
remember the services that were rendered by the homceopaths Jagadis Chandra 
Lahiri and Radha Kanta Ghosh in the Nadia and Rangpur epidemics respec- 
tively. It is also hoped that the public bodies will exert themselves to check 
the ravages of the disease in East Bengal. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengals Translator. 
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